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KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  JONESES 

For  Dorothy  and  Bob 

By  Inez  Jones  Johnson  » 

With  liberal  assistance  from  !:Annals  of  Newberry";  the  booklet  of  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends;  West 
Milton* s  Sesqui-centennial  booklet;  letters  kept  for  years,  from  my  father, 
William  A.  Jones;  and  personal  anecdotes  from  Aunt  Dora  Aldrich. 
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The  Society  of  Friends 


Since  the  Friends  hnvo  had  such  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  these, 
my  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  my  maternal  ancestors,  it  may  be  well  to  include 
in  this  short  family  history  a  few  words  concerning  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Judge  O'Neal  of  Newberry,  South  Carolina  in  his  "Annals  of  Newberry" 
has  included  a  description  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  Quakers.  The 
men  wore  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hats;  straight  breasted,  collarless 
coats;  breeches  without  suspenders;  all  of  the  plainest  color  as  in  the 
time  of  George  Fox.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  equally  plain  with  black 
silk  bonnets,  long-waisted  dresses  and  a  shawl  for  cold  weather. 

They  met  to  worship  and  transact  business  every  Fourth  Day  (Wednesday) 
morning  and  on  the  Seventh  Day  for  Monthly  Meeting.  Quarterly  meeting, . which 
met  every  three  months,  was  made  up  of  several  adjoining  groups  and  was 
held  on  Seventh  Day  for  business,  the  following  day  for  worship.  The 
local  meeting  for  worship  was  held  every  First  Day  at  eleven  o'clock.  At 
that  hour  all  entered  the  meetinghouse  and  sat  covered  (both  men  and  women 
with  hats  on)  and  in  silence  for  an  hour,  unless  the  Spirit  moved  some 
Friend  to  speak.  Any  Friend  could  speak  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
but  in  general  only  those  spoke  in  public  whose  gifts  had  been  approved. 

During  prayer,  the  Friend  who  prayed,  uncovered  himself  and  kneeling  down, 
uttered  the  petitions  which  the  Spirit  prompted.  The  congregation  stood 
during  prayer  and  all  the  men  removed  their  hats.  At  the  end  of  the  prayer, 
all  took  their  seats  covered.  When  the  hour  was  over,  the  elder  members  at 
the  front  of  the  church  on  seats  that  faced  the  congregation,  shook  hands 
and  ended  the  service. 

The  Quaker  marriage  ceremony  was  often  used.  The  couple  who  were  to 
marry  "announced  their  intentions"  at  Monthly  Meeting,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  objections.  At  the  next  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  if  the  report  was  favorable,  Friends  assented  to  the  marriage  and  at 
the  appointed  time  the  ceremony  took  place.  Standing  in  front  of  the  con- _ _ 
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gregation  and  holding  right  hands,  the  man  spoke  first.  "T  take  this  woman 
to  by  my  wedded  wife,  whom  I  will  love,  cherish  and  her  only,  keep  until  it 
shall  please  the  Lord  to  separate  us  by  Leath,"  Then  the  woman,  "I  take 
this  man  to  be  my  husband,  whom  ^  will  lovu,  honor  and  o'oej  until  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  to  separate  us  by  Death."  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  fin¬ 
ished,  all  sat  down,  A  Friend,  usually  the  clerk  of  the  men's  meeting,  then 
read  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  which  was  signed  by  Friends  present. 

The  meeting,  if  a  regular  meeting  for  worship,  then  proceeded  as  usual,  to 
its  close. 

The  Quakers  believed  that  wGddings  should  be  held  in  the  church. 

Eunice  Thayer  and  David  Jones  were  married  at  the  Thayer  home  May  25,  l8ii3. 
David  had  wanted  to  be  married  at  the  church  but  Eunice,  being  a  timid  girl 
of  seventeen  refused.  Some  time  before  the  wedding,  Anna  Jones  Jay,  her 
cousin  came  to  visit  and  to  try  to  talk  Eunice  into  changing  her  mind.  But 
Eunice  was  firm  and  said  she  didn't  want  to,  and  that  ended  it.  They  were 
not  dismissed  from  the  church  but  their  relatives  could  not  attend  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  at  the  Golden  Wedding  no  Friend  was  present  who  had  attended  the 
wedding . 

The  Society  of  Friends  also  disowned  any  who  became  members  of  the 
Masonic  Order.  Eunice's  father,  Davi|  Wells  Thayer  was  a  Mason,  being  a 
member  in  Tippecanoe  City.  Wien  Eunice  was  a  girl  she  used  to  polish  her 
father's  boots  to  go  to  lodge,  probably  without  any  feeling  about  the 
matter.  He  was  disowned  by  the  Quakers.  Then  some  time  before  he  died 
he  gave  up  the  Masons  and  was  re-instated  in  the  church. 

Since  the  business  meetings  for  men  and  women  were  hold  separately, 
there  was  a  clerk  for  each.  Everything  of  importance  was  entered  in  their 
books;  marriages,  births,  deaths,  even  business  transactions  in  the  earlier 
days.  Every  child  born  of  parents  who  were  Friends,  was  a  birthright 
member.  Tho  same  was  true  if  only  the  mother  were  a  member.  No  beggar  or 
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paupor  was  ever  known  among  Friends,  They  were  t;ikcn  care  of  by  the  members. 
They  were  sometimes  criticized  for  the  lack  of  religious  education  of  their 
children.  Their  rules  required  scripture  reading  and  religious  instruction, 
but  it  was  felt  by  earlier  Friends  that  might  interfere  with  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit, 

Within  my  own  memory,  Quakers  looked  just  like  other  people;  no  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  no  black  silk  bonnets,  though  I  have  in  my  possession  the  one 
my  grandmother,  Eunice  Jones,  once  wore,  I  never  saw  her  wear  it.  We  were 
called  to  church  by  the  bell  in  the  steeple;  we  sang  with  the  choir  and  an 
organ,  things  "of  the  Devil"  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  men  of  God,  No 
doubt  they  would  have  considered  me  a  handmaid  of  the  Devil,  for  I  played 
the  organ  for  Sunday  school  and  church  for  several  years  when  I  was  a  teen¬ 
ager.  Along  with  that  for  Sunday  school  my  father  played  cornet.  Express¬ 
ing  their  approval,  they  made  a  special  collection  and  bought  a  fine  new 
cornet  for  his  use, 

I  attended  the  regular  Monthly  Meetings  on  Saturday  morning  and  Quart¬ 
erly  Meeting  every  third  month  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  This  alternated 
between  Ludlow  Falls  and  West  Milton.  The  meetings  of  the  men  and  women  were 
never  separate  in  my  days,  and  I  well  remember  through  the  years,  that  my 
mother  often  held  the  place  of  clerk  or  secretary,  sitting  at  a  small  table 
in  front  of  the  group  taking  the  minutes. 

For  many  years  my  father  was  Recorder  and  the  old  church  records  were 
in  his  possession.  Sometimes  he  would  fall  behind  in  his  additions  to  the 
record  of  births  and  deaths  and  he  would  give  me  a  dollar  to  bring  him  up 
to  date.  He  had  the  material,  I  merely  copied  it  in  the  big  book.  These 
records  were  of  great  value.  He  received  many,  many  letters  from  people 
wanting  information  for  their  genealogies,  which  he  gave  freely  and  gladly. 
The  records  themselves  ho  held  almost  sacred  and  never  let  one  go  out  of 
his  hands  but  once.  A  caller  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  came  one  day  to  see  the 
old  records.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Eli  Jay,  historian,  of  Earlham  Col- 
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lege.  For  some  reason,  she  wished  to  take  the  book  home  with  her.  My  fa¬ 
ther  hesitated,  but  since  it  was  to  such  a  reliable  person,  he  yielded  and 
let  her  take  the  book.  That  was  the  last  he  ever  saw  of  it.  He  wrote 
many  letters,  made  many  appeals,  all  to  no  avail.  Finally,  after  several 
decades  it  was  found  among  the  effects  of  .the  late  Eli  Jay  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  proper  authorities,  after  my  father's  death.  Two  records  found 
among  my  father's  books  after  his  death  were  given  to  Dr.  H.R.  Pearson  of 
West  Milton,  Ohio. 

West  Branch  Monthly  Mooting  did  not  belong  to  the  Wilmington,  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  because  of  geographical  position,  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 

This  met  every  fall  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  what  seemed  to  me  the  largest 
church  building  in  the  world. 
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Wost  Branch  Meeting 


Early  West  Branch  Meeting¬ 
house 

later  used  as  a  schoolhouse 


Woodcut  by  Marcus  Mote 

Miami  Monthly  Meeting  was  opened  in  1803  with  perhaps  between  two  and  three 
hundred  former  members  of  Bush  River  Monthly  Meeting,  South  Carolina,  For 
the  next  four  years  the  names  of  all  Friends  who  brought  removal  certificates 
are  given  on  the  records  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  which  included  six 
counties  in  Ohio  and  Wayne  County,  Indiana  (Richmond),  The  number  of 
certificates  received  in  the  four  years  1803  to  1807  was  400,  transferring  the 
membership  of  1826  persons  to  that  meeting.  So  that,  when  West  Branch  Meeting 
was  set  up  in  1807,  Miami  must  have  had  over  2000  members. 

The  reason  for  this  great  exodus  from  the  South  was  because  slavery 
and  Quakerism  could  not  agree.  So  when  the  Northwest  Territory  was  opened 
up,  where  slavery  could  not  exist,  these  South  Carolina  Quakers  set  their 
faces  toward  it.  Many  of  them  sold  their  land  for  much  less  than  its  value, 
land  which  could  have  brought  ?10  to  $15  per  acre  going  for  $3  to  $6  per 
acre.  On  horse-back,  in  wagons,  over  mountains,  wading  rivers  they  came 
by  hundreds  and  settled  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  states. 
Their  slogan  was  "away  from  the  land  of  slavery." 

These  early  settlers  in  Ohio  soon  began  holding  meetings.  The  first 
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of  these  was  in  the  cabin  of  Caleb  Mendenhall  and  after  awhile  in  a  cabin 
nearby  which  had  been  vacated  by  its  owners.  The  site  of  a  meetinghouse 
was  selected  and  a  rude  structure  erected  in  the  year  1804.  It  was  roughly 
finished  with  puncheon  floor  made  of  slabs  of  split  timber. 

Soon  new  arrivals  made  necessary  a  new  house  which  was  erected  in 
1808,  this  time  of  hewed  logs  with  shingle  roof.  This  structure  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings  at  each  end  for  Quarterly 
Meetings,  first  held  sixth  month,  1812  to  be  known  as  West  Branch  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

The  e'arly  meetinghouse  was  of  two  rooms  with  a  partition  three  or  four 
logs  high  between  the  rooms.  Above  these  logs  was  a  movable  board  partition 
called  "the  shutters",  open  for  First  Day  services,  closed  for  the  business 
meetings.  A  large  wood  stoveAacross  this  partition  line.  ■'■he  door  of  the 
store  opened  onto  the  men's  side  and  they  kept  up  the  fires  during  meeting. 

On  top  of  the  stove  many  bricks  were  laid.  Especially  the  women  came  and 
carried  them  to  warm  their  feet  for  the  uncarpeted  floor  with  many  an  open 
crack  was  cold  in  winter. 

The  meetings  were  solemn  and  often  very  spiritual,  held  much  in 

silence.  The  close  of  the  meeting  was  indicated  by  the  man  appointed  to 

time  the  meeting.  He  offered  his  hand  to  the  man  at  his  side,  then 

reached  across  the  partition  and  shook  hands  with  the  woman  nearest  him. 

It  was  common  to  bring  toys  or  food  to  keep  small  children  quiet  in 

meeting.  Since  families  were  generally  large,  they  were  divided  for  the 

service.  By  the  mother  sat  one  or  two  children  a  little  older  than  the 

baby,  who  still  needed  motherly  oversight.  On  the  other  side  of  the  partition, 

the  father  seated  the  little  boys  by  him  and  cared  for  them  from  the 

time  they  could  leave  the  mother  until  they  attained  the  coveted  age 

when  they  could  sit  with  the  older  children.  There  were  whole  benches  full 

of  such  children,  eight  or  nine  years  old  and  on  up  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  occupied  the  back  seats  of  the  meetinghouse.  On  two  raised 
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rows  of  scats  facing  the  members,  sat  ministers  and  elders  and  other  older 
Friends;  the  men  wearing  their  broad-brimmed  hats;  the  women  looking 
straight  ahead  in  their  tunnel-like  black  silk  bonnets,  yet  calm  and 
sweet  and  venerable.  Many  of  the  black  silk  bonnets  were  made  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  The  younger  women  often  wore  bonnets  of  calico  and  gingham 
of  their  own  making.  Both  men  and  women  were  dressed  in  part,  or  entirely, 
in  home-spun  clothes  as  pioneers  had  to  be. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  paper  read  by  my  father,  William  A.  Jones 
at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  West  Milton,  Ohio,  tenth  month  11  and  12,  1907,  entitled  "Memories 
of  Fifty  Years," 

In  the  pro-historic  West  Branch  story,  men  with  heroic  spirit  left 
the  homes  of  their  nativity  and  braved  the  dangers  incident  to  travel  at 
that  time,  to  found  homes  in  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  West,  In  that 
story  we  learn  of  the  foundation  and  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  story  of  the  first  fifty  years,  we  are  told  of  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country,  the  evolution  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  from 
the  small  band  that  assembled  in  a  crude  log  cabin  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
the  strong,  vigorous  meeting  it  was  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  We  have  had 
the  story  of  the  dawn,  the  sun  rise  and  the  bright  light  of  midday.  My 
story  must  be  of  the  afternoon,  the  evening  and  the  sunset. 

Memories  of  fifty  years  take  me  back  to  when  I  was  a  very  small  child. 

How  old  I  was  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  when  I  sat  upon  my  mother's  lap. 

At  the  head  of  the  meeting  sat  David  Mote  with  Mary  Brown  on  the  women's  side. 
On  the  second  seat  sat  a  row  of  old  men.  One  of  these  I  feel  I  must  mention 
especially,  Uncle  Denny  Jay  (who  married  David  Jones'  sister,  Mary).  I 
shall  never  forget  his  kindly  face  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  ho  gave  the 
boys  at  the  close  of  the  moeting. 
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Later  the  old  men  had  disappeared.  The  impressions  of  a  child  gave 
way  to  those  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  an  age  when  a  boy  is  not  inclined  to 
look  upon  tho  serious  side  of  life,  but  rather  upon  the  pleasure  side. 

This  view  is  taken  from  the  sunny  period  of  memories  of  fifty  years.  This 
time  was  perhaps  the  strongest  period  of  the  meeting.  Large  congregations 
met  there  every  Sabbath  (First  Day),  some  of  them  coming  several  miles. 

After  tho  death  of  David  Mote,  Thomas  Jay  sat  at  the  head  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physical  and  spiritual  energy,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  spirit  of  devotion  which  made  him  a  power  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  meeting.  His  sermons,  while  not  composed  of  flights  of 
oratory  or  polished  with  fine  touches  of  rhetoric,  wore  given  with  power 
and  bore  evidence  that  they  came  direct  from  the  heart. 

Luke  Smith  Mote  and  Charity  Mote  (David  Jones'  next  oldest  sister)  lived 
near  the  church.  Smith  Mote,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  a  unique  character, 
but  no  one  was  closer  identified  with  the  meeting  throughout  a  long  life 
than  he.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  fund  of  knowledge  of  local  church  history 
and  at  the  age  of  36  years  his  memory  of  events  was  not  impaired.  He  out¬ 
lived  all  his  old  associates.  (He  rosented  the  West  Milton  church  and  called 
it  the  "Steeple  House"). 

Another  man  who  added  great  strength  to  the  meeting  was  Smith  Gregg,  who 
with  a  large  family  came  into  the  meeting  about  forty  years  ago.  He  was  a 
minister  of  ability  and  was  one  of  the  noble  men  of  his  day.  He  had  a  large 
family  when  he  came  here,  but  before  he  died,  he  saw  all  but  one  of  them 
pass  to  the  silent  beyond,  most  of  them  before  they  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  remaining  one  has  died  since.  He  was  a  man  of  sorrow  and 
acquainted  with  grief  but  he  bore  it  in  meek  submission,  never  wavering  from 
the  path  of  duty. 

To  one  not  acquainted  with  its  history,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  strength  should  so  soon  be  stricken  with 
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disoase,  decay  and  death.  The  disintegrating  forces  began  their  work  just 
prior  to  and  during  the  Civil  War.  I  might  mention  here  that  several  of  the 
young  men  of  the  meeting  enlisted  in  the  army,  which  was  a  violation  of  the 
discipline  (a  printed  book  of  the  rules  governing  the  meeting)  and  made  them 
liable  to  disownment.  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  them,  however, 
brought  in  a  unanimous  report  that  they  be  allowed  to  retain  their  membership. 
The  wisdom  of  this  has  never  been  questioned  for  they  not  only  made  valiant 
soldiers  in  fighting  for  their  country,  but  after  the  war  some  of  them  became 
active  members  of  the  meeting.  One  of  them  has  been  a  valued  and  able  min¬ 


ister  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  ever  since. 

After  tho  close  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  a  great 
crisis  was  upon  the  country.  Everything  had  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  new 
conditions.  Fortunately  for  the  count ry  at  that  time,  the  building  of  the 


Union  Pacific  railroad  had  opened  a  vast  empire  for  settlement  in  the  great 
West  and  Northwest.  The  tide  of  emigration  started  in  those  directions  and 
it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  some  sections  of  the  East  would  be  almost  de¬ 


populated. 

The  Friends  from  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  were  caught  in  this 
tide  and  they  were  swept  to  Kansas,  Iowa  and  nearly  all  of  the  western  states, 
I  doubt  if  you  can  find  a  quarterly  meeting  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
that  does  not  have  in  it  some  one  from  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting.  This 
exodus  continued  for  several  years,  not  so  much  among  the  older  as  among  the 
younger  people,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  family  not  represented  in  some 
western  state.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  young  men.  Most  of  them 
having  been  raised  on  a  farm  and  seeing  the  great  opportunity  to  secure  less 
costly  homes  in  this  new  country,  followed  the  example  of  their  ancestors  and 
went  to  establish  a  new  civilization  among  the  savages  of  the  Wild  West. 
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Other  young  mon  to  whom  farm  life  had  ceased  to  be  attractive,  left 
home  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  In  a  few  years  West  Branch  Meeting  was 
composed  mostly  of  elderly  people.  Though  the  meeting  remained  full  of  life 
and  apparently  of  strength,  no  prophet  was  needed  to  predict  the  future. 

I  have  given  one  of  the  principle  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  meeting. 
There  were  other  causes,  though  of  a  different  nature,  which  proved  equally 
disastrous,  There  was  quite  a  body  of  Friends  living  a  few  miles  northwest  who 
desired  a  more  convenient  place  to  attend  meeting.  In  1866  they  made  application 
to  have  a  new  meeting  set  up,  which  request  was  granted  by  the  monthly  meeting 
and  Center  Meeting  was  established  and  a  meeting  house  erected  about  two  miles 
northwest  of  West  Milton.  This  took  away  about  half  the  membership  from  the 
parent  meeting.  The  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  alternately  between  the  two  places. 
Shorn  of  half  its  members  the  meeting  continued  with  unabated  interest,  but 
death  was  making  rapid  inroads  upon  its  aged  members. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  which  had  always  been  held  here  and  were  occasion  for 
remarkable  gatherings,  began  to  shift  to  other  places.  The  prestige  that 
West  Branch  Meeting  had  always  held  of  being  the  center  of  Friends'  influence 
throughout  southwestern  Ohio  was  giving  way  and  it  was  plainly  written  that  it 
was  only  a  very  short  time  until  it  would  hava  to  yield  its  prominent  position  to 
another.  The  glory  of  the  past  could  not  check  its  rapid  decline  and  the  future 
contained  no  star  of  hope.  Then  came  the  final  blow. 

The  story  is  brief.  A  meeting  was  established  at  '/Jest  Milton;  a 
Monthly  Meeting  house  was  built  there;  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  taken  there;  Thomas  Jay  moved  to  West  Milton;  Smith  Gregg  as  well  as 
many  others  attended  there.  West  Branch  was  left  without  ministers  and 
with  only  a  few  members.  The  last  picture  is  both  heroic  and  pathetic. 

Heroic  from  the  standpoint  of  the  groat  effort  that  was  made  by  a  vary  small 
number  to  keep  up  the  meetings  and  pathetic  from  their  sad  faces  and  almost 
broken  hearts  when  they  saw  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
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'•  «ect:>r»R  was  now  rede  -d  to  four  persons  who  m  da  any  effort  to  keep 
eetfitg.  r  hur  i  ty  M<  ■  ,  1  nd  jmuel  Jon 

»i.  the  place  th  y  had  attend  tin  <  od  and  to  t h  m  ras 

a  t.  red  home,  ev  ry  i'irct  fl  during  the  sumrv  r  these  four  could  b  ;  een 
wend  ncj  their  way  to  the  cl  church  --on  ti  th  \  wx'e  thro  3,  ocr-.:.;  Uy 
cni.'  two  Wo  waiter  wh;  ...  m  be r,  th  y  n  v  r  fail  ]  to  have  meetinf  nd 
-  !v  v  frequently  heard  th  speak  of  rhat  a  good  tdi  ;;  2y  had. 

The  meetings  continued  th  h  nu  .  r  months  md  into  the  cool  days 
of  provision  ’-»a.  •  .ado  for  'arming  th  ■  house,  and  the  end  must  so; 

COTr--  '  ne  ■'*-*  gray  Sabb?.’  -  in  1'  ‘  October  when  the  tr  .:,  s  were  casting  their 

rcapt3  c  or  and  death  I.  .  placed  its  seal  upon  all  vegetable  life, 

a  hie  w  ij  e  old  meeting  house  as  had  been  his  custom  for 

sev.rtv  -i. i  v  nS,  When  he  .-rived,  there  was  no  hand  to  greet  him  and  no 

hv.-n'L  ti;  oh. •  h\.  erd  ..  meeting  house  alone  and  within  its  dark, 

dams  Vais  •  1  for  awhile  in  -ilence.  lie  arose  and  w.  th  a  sad  heart  departed, 

the  wick  •  red  to  the  socket,  the  light  went  out. 

■  'J  :  '  :Vi  as  early  as  L800  worshipped  in  Quaker  homes  until  In  1802 

a  churen  oi  own  logs  v  ;  built.  In  1804  a  larger  building  of  hewn  lor.  ,  was 

built,  nci  a 818  a  larger  drier  tiding  was  made  by  nomas  Haskett  - 

Th.z  West  nil  ton  Friends  Church  ms  built  in  th.  -early  lord's  and  created 
an  international  sensation  mon  the  Quakers*  *a  beii  le  first  Friend’s 
Chare  ■  ;  i  bell  a  .d  a  st  v:4e.  Two  memb  of  the  Society  o  Friends 

were  rent  from  L  n  >n,  England,  t  se  )  if  this  dep;  rtur<  from  the  teaching  of 

thi  society  ware  true.  Unci;.  .  .  Mote  derisively  referred  to  it  as 

"Th?  Steeple  House." 
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In  1903,  the  old  West  Branch  Meeting  House,  a  landmark  of  early 
settlers  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  people,  was  sold  to  Samuel  Wenger 
for  S300.  It  was  razed  in  1946  and  the  brick  built  into  a  memorial  wall 
at  West  Branch  burial  ground  in  1948.  West  Branch  died  yet  still  lives 
in  hundreds  of  other  meetings  over  the  nation  that  sprang  from  Old  West  Branch 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings. 
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KEEpAg  U?  VITH  THE  JONESES 

Many,  many  years  ago  the  first  Jones  ancestor  came  from  Wales  to 

Philadelphia, 

Later,  the  Jones  representatives  moved  from  Philadelphia  to 

South  Carolina. 

John  Jones  of  Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  was  originally  granted  title 
to  lands  upon  which  the  town  of  Newberry  was  settled.  It  had  passed  from  the 
memory  of  man  that  such  a  person  had  ever  lived  there,  when  there  appeared  about 
1819,  a  very  old  stranger,  who  said  his  name  was  James  Jones  and  his  father 
had  once  lived  thereabout.  Many  were  incredulous,  but  upon  looking  up  the 
records,  it  was  found  that  John  Jones,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  father,  was  once 
proprietor  of  the  town  of  Newberry.  My  father's  records  do  not  include  James 
in  the  list  of  children  of  John  Jones.  Unless  that  happened  to  be  a  middle  name 
by  which  he  was  called,  it  seems  doubtful  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  John  Jones. 

John  Jones  married  Margaret  Benson  whose  sister,  Charlotte,  was  captured 
by  Indians  when  she  was  very  young.  Jhen  found,  she  had  lived  with  her  captors 
so  long  that  she  refused  to  leave.  My  Aunt  Lottie  was  named  for  her, 

Charlotte  Benson  Jones. 

On  January  19,  1786  twin  sons  were  born  to  Margaret  Benson  and  John  Jones 
of  Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  parents  in  all  of  12  children.  The  twins  were 
Elisha  and  Elijah. 

John  and  Margaret  Jones  were  not  members  of  the  Friend's  Church,  But  Elisha 
was  recorded  a  member  by  Bush  River,  South  Carolina  Monthly  Meeting  seventh 
month  31,  1802,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  His  removal  certificate  from  that 
meeting  to  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  is  dated  twelfth  month  28,  1805.  He 
married  under  the  sanction  of  that  body  the  following  summer,  1806, 

Susannah  Hollingsworth,  youngest  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Susannah  Hollingsworth. 
This  match  is  understood  to  have  been  made  in  South  Carolina,  finished  in  Ohio. 
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Isaac  Hollingsworth's  wife,  Susannah,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wright,  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  and  her  sister,  Charity  Cook,  both 
mothers  of  large  families,  felt  it  their  duty  to  preach.  Charity  was  a  gifted 
speaker.  She  traveled  through  the  States  extensively  and  twice  visited  England 
and  Ireland.  Her  sister,  Susannah,  was  not  so  highly  gifted.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  a  prominent  minister  both  in  the  South  and  after  coming  to  Ohio,  which  she 
and  her  husband  did  in  1805 .  The  youngest  daughter,  Susannah,  who  was  born  in 
1788  married  Elisha  Jones,  born  in  1786.  They  were  grandparents  of  my  father, 

Isaac  Hollingsworth,  Big  Isaac  as  he  was  called,  was  born  1739*  He  was 
more  than  six  feet  tall.  He  possessed  great  physical  strength  and  unbounded 
courage.  During  the  Revolution,  when  a  British  officer  approached  his  corn 
crib,  entrance  was  forbidden.  The  officer  drew  his  sword  and  threatened. 

Big  Isaac  went  to  him,  took  the  sword  and  said  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  but 
no  farther."  The  officer  gave  up. 

Once  when  he  was  starting  to  meeting,  a  poor  Irishman  asked  him  for  some 
work.  Having  nothing  else,  Isaac  set  him  to  moving  a  pile  of  s tones. 

Returning  from  meeting  and  finding  the  job  done,  Isaac  had  him  move  the  stones 
back.  Then  he  paid  the  man. 

Five  daughters  and  three  sons  accompanied  him  and  his  wife  to  Ohio  and 
settled  nearby  in  Miami  County.  There  among  wolves,  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
they  cleared  the  forest  and  built  their  rude  log  cabin.  In  spite  of  rudeness 
of  manner,  Big  Isaac  had  a  tender  heart  with  more  internal  than  external  piety. 

He  used  to  say  that  his  crops  never  grew  better  than  when  Susannah  was  away 
preaching,  showing  his  perfect  accord.  He  died  of  pleurisy  in  1809.  Though  he 
enj0yecj  only  three  years  of  residence  in  his  new  home,  the  opening  in  the  forest, 
the  buildings  and  the  fences  long  remained  as  the  work  of  his  hands.  Big  Isaac 
and  his  preacher  wife,  Susannah,  lie  at  rest  in  the  West  Branch  burying  ground. 

Little  can  be  found  concerning  the  family  of  Elisha  Jones.  Since  his 
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father,  John  Jones,  was  not  a  .*uak  ^r,  it  is  easy  to  understand  his 

Revolutionary  War  record.  Yet  that  record  is  very  simple;  only  from  Stub  Entries 

in  the  South  Carolina  Archives  one  learns  that  John  Jon'S,  late  Private,  was 

issued  ninety-four  pounds  sterling  for  service  from  April  1,  1782  to 

March  11,  1784.  Many  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution  has  made  use  of  this 

simple  record. 

John  Jones  died  October  12,  1796,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Margaret.  In  the  story  by  my  grandfather,  David  Jones,  in  the 
"Annals  of  Newberry"  concerning  the  Friends  who  migrated  to  Ohio,  he  tells  of 
his  father,  Elisha  Jones.  In  1796,  ichen  an  orphan  of  ten  years  he  was  bound  or 
apprenticed  by  his  guardian,  Baal  Butler,  a  Quaker  of  note,  to  David  Jenkins 
until  his  eighteenth  year.  David  Jenkins  moved  to  Ohio  in  1805  taking  with  him 
Elisha  Jones  who,  though  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  had  continued  with  him  and 
learned  the  chair maker 1 s  trade.  He  made  many  chairs  for  the  early  settlers. 

The  rocking  chair  made  of  hickory  used  by  my  father  so  much  in  his  later  years 
as  he  rested  on  the  front  porch  after  a  day  in  the  tobacco  field  was  made  by 
him.  It  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Elisha  Jones  was  also  a  farmer  and  entered  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  this  Union  Township.  He  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  the  country,  owning 

1800  acres  when  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  broke  himself  down 

rir 

in  the  prime/life,  being  only  fifty- three  when  he  died. 

Elisha  and  Susannah  Jones,  after  their  marriage  in  1805,  settled  on  land 
adjoining  her  father's  (Isaac  Hollingsworth)  which  later  became  the 
Smith  Gregg  place.  Nearly  eleven  years  of  happy,  married  life  had  passed 
and  they  had  become  the  parents  of  five  children,  when  a  terrible  thing 
happened.  One  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  a  small  cloud  darkened  the  sky. 

Its  ominous  rumblings  were  heard  but  it  seemed  to  be  passing  over.  Susannah 
had  stepped  to  the  door  with  something  in  her  hand  when  a  tremendous  peal 
of  thunder  was  heard,  not  only  there,  but  far  over  the  countryside  and  she  fell 
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lifelesc  on  the  floor.  This  occurred  in  1817 ;  not  far  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  her  brother-in-law,  Elijah  the  twin,  who  w">s  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  Apparently  his  was  not  a  violent  death,  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  cause. 

Susannah  left  five  children,  the  youngest  my  grandfather,  David,  being 
only  a  year  and  a  half.  It  causes  little  wonder  to  learn  that  on  July  30,  1818 
Elisha  married  a  second  wife,  Rebecca  Pearson.  By  her  he  had  nine  children, 
with  only  one  of  whom  I  over  had^indirect  connections.  That  was  Enoch  Jones, 
who  had  twelve  children  by  three  wives.  His  son,  Elisha  David  Jones  of 
Hugh^sville,  Maryland,  married  a  friend  of  my  mother's  Chloe  Rockett.  My 
parents  visited  them  when  they  went  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  1907.  They 
were  parents  of  Joe  Jones,  who  married  my  college  roommate,  Grace  Carey,  in 
June  of  1911.  They  honored  me  by  having  me  play  at  their  home  wedding. 

Joe's  brother,  Leroy  was  also  at  Earlham  College  when  I  was  and  married 

Erma  Pickering  in  a  Quaker  ceremony  at  the  church  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  one  day 

in  July,  1916  the  year  of  our  own  marriage. 

David's  second  oldest  sister,  Mary,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Denny  Jay 
and  they  had  ten  children.  One  of  them  was  Cynthia  Ann,  mother  of 
Uncle  Clint  Winslow  (who  married  my  mother's  sister  Myrtle)  and  grandmother 
of  Evelyn. 

My  father  in  "Memories  of  Fifty  Years"  has  spoken  of  Uncle  Denny's  kindly 
face  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  My  grandfather  in  "Annals  of  Newberry" 
speaks  of  Walt  D.  Jay,  always  called  Denny,  as  a  most  remarkable  man. 

He  was  born  and  married  in  Newberry,  S.  C.  coming  to  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
with  his  father,  six  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Courave,  industry, 
enterprise  and  thrift  were  characteristics  of  the  whole  family.  Five  of 
them  lived  on  lands  adjoining,  and  reared  such  families  that  they  long  had 
the  name  of  the  Jay  settlement;  a  name  that  carried  with  it  the  ideal  of 
industry,  success  and  independent  fortune  coupled  with  such  honesty,  probity 
and  morality  as  made  them  a  blessing  to  the  country.  John  Jay  and  all  the 
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sons  wore  extraordinary  in  rearing  and  training  horses,  ho  other  seven 
brothers  drove  so  many  fine  horses  nor  hauled  such  heavy  loads.  John,  the 
father,  died  about  1828,  having  lived  to  see  his  good  example  followed  by  his 
sons  and  daughters,  all  retaining  their  rights  in  the  church  and  some  becoming 
pre-eminent  in  it. 

His  son,  Denny,  showed  great  executive  ability  as  well  as  great  courage, 
hardly  knowing  what  fear  of  man  was.  These  qualities,  together  with  great 
activity  and  drive  would  have  made  him  a  leader  of  armies  had  he  been  so 
inclined.  He  was  past  middle  life  before,  as  he  himself  said,  he  had  been 
completely  changed  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace.  Some  of  his 
sons  attained  eminence  in  college  and  pulpit.  He  refused  to  furnish  whiskey 
at  his  log-rollings.  And  when  some  of  his  neighbors  refused  to  help,  he  said 
he  and  his  horses  would  do  the  log-rolling  without  them.  The  neighbors  gave  in. 
He  was  very  active  physically.  When  feeling  exuberant,  ha  would  skip  about, 
let  himself  clear  down  on  one  foot  with  the  other  thrust  out;  then  rising 
half  way  up  would  reverse  them  (Russian  dancing?).  In  Ohio  those  who  saw  it 
called  it  the  Quaker  dance. 

He  could  take  a  wagon  whip  and  throw  himself  on  his  back  or  spring  onto 
the  ridge-oole  of  his  wagon,  cracking  the  whip  around  his  head  as  he  sang 
Yankee  Doodle,  What  a  star  he  would  have  been  for  a  TV  western!  It  was  said 
he  could  come  nearer  hitting  all  four  of  his  team  of  horses  at  once  than  any 
other  teamster  and  his  team  never  failed  to  do  its  best  when  he  asked  for  it. 

Though  his  business  brought  him  often  into  the  company  of  rude  and 
immoral  men,  his  candor  and  courage  never  failed.  Once  when  a  bully  threatened 
to  whip  him  he  replied,  "Well,  if  thee  wants  to  whip  me,  thee  must,  but  I'll 
keep  the  mosquitoes  off  from  thee,  while  thee  is  at  it."  That  was  enough, 
the  man  let  him  alone.  He  was  highly  conscientious  and  never  swerved  from 
the  path  of  duty;  he  never  departed  from  plain  apparel  and  language;  and 

whatever  public  enterprise  he  approved,  he  supported. 

Such  was  the  man  who  accompanied  my  grandfather  to  Newberry  in  1850  to 
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visit  and  to  bring  back  the  three  slaves.  Uncle  Denny  was  sixty-four  at  the 
time,  full  of  vim  and  vigor. 

He  had  given  up  labor  shortly  before  that  (he  had  retired?)  and  after 
his  return  to  Ohio,  lived  at  his  ease.  Said  my  grandfather,  "That  he  had  his 
faults  was  true-who  has  not?  But  they  were  hidden  by  his  virtues.  And  I 
would  have  trusted  his  word,  his  honesty,  probity  and  reliability  as  far  as 
those  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  I  admire  him  as  a  man  the  like  of  whom  I  never 
saw  before  and  will  never  sec  again."  Next  to  David  was  Charity,  who  married 
Luke  Smith  Mote,  brother  of  the  noted  Quaker  artist,  Marcus  Mote.  A  son  of 
Marcus,  Kirk  L.  Mote,  married  my  father's  sister,  Lottie. 

Aunt  Charity  and  Uncle  Smith  lived  only  a  short  distance  from  West  Branch 
Meetinghouse,  where  he  raised  fruit  and  flox-jers.  Aunt  Charity  worked  hard 
and  made  a  lot  of  the  living,  making  trips  into  town  to  peddle  the  fruit. 

She  thought  no  other  family  equalled  hers  in  any  way.  Once  she  said  to  navid, 
"I  believe  thee  thinks  I'm  stingy."  To  which  he  replied,  "I  don't  THINK  it, 

I  KNOW  itl"  She  would  pay  Aunt  Elizabeth  for  her  work  in  not  very  nice  apples. 
At  least  one  could  say  she  was  careful.  T..eir  son,  Alden  Mote,  was  a  fine 
artist  and  painted  the  beautiful  though  eficminate  picture  of  his  nephew, 

Willie  Erven.  My  father  cared  for  it  many  years  and  it  even  survived  the  fire. 
In  19U5  Willie's  daughter,  Mrs.  Lloyd  V/.  Hines,  came  to  the  States  from 
Anchorage ,  Alaska  to  visit.  She  called  on  my  father,  retrieved  the  picture 
and  took  it  to  Alaska  with  her.  None  of  Charity's  children,  nor  Charity  her¬ 
self,  had  thu  brilliance  of  mind  of  her  brother,  David. 

Youngest  of  her  eight  children  was  Cordelia,  called  Delia,  a  charming 
qj}q  woman.  She  had  beaux  in  numbers  and  mariicd  a  poor  bu«  handsome 

photographer,  Abner  Joyce  Erven.  Their  one  child,  Willie,  was  a  kind  of  Peck's 

$ 

Bad  Boy.  He  would  throw  rocks  at  passerbys  from  the  rear  of  his  father's 
photograph  shop  and  display  other  criminal  traits-or  so  they  seemed  to  me 
then.  Willie  quit  school  in  eighth  grade,  he  didn't  have  what  it  takes.  One 
year  when  I  was  home  from  college,  he  came  to  see  me  about  what  to 
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his  unsuccessful  life,  but  I'm  afraid  I  was  of  little  help.  Later  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  California,  where  he  learned  the  baker's  trade.  After 
his  father's  death,  Willie  settled  with  his  family  and  his  mother  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Here  Delia  spent  her  last  days. 

David  Jones,  b.  October  U,  l8l5  d.  November  19,  1896.  He  was  the  baby 
only  a  year  and  a  half,  whose  mother  was  taken  from  him  so  unfortunately.  He 
was  born  on  what  later  was  known  as  the  Smith  Gregg  farm.  The  Smithman  farm 
was  a  part  of  it,  which  was  originally  settled  by  Elisha  Jones.  David's 
children,  Davis,  Elisha  and  Dora  were  born  at  this  some  place,  Charlie  was 
born  in  the  same  house,  but  his  father  had  bought  the  house  and  moved  it  to 
what  we  called  "the  other  place."  This  was  the  same  house  where  David's 
mother  so  tragically  lost  her  life. 

Any  summary  of  David's  life  and  character  is  very  incomplete,  for  the 
sources  are  so  limited.  In  death  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respects,  who  deserved  to  bo  remembered  in  history.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  unusual  intellectual  capacity,  he  was  from  childhood  a  fine  student  and 
before  he  became  of  age  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  historians 
of  the  time.  At  an  early  age  he  became  familiar  with  the  classics,  and  he 
acquire  d  from  them  largely  the  imaginative  style  of  thought  anci  language 
which  characterized  his  speech  and  writings  through  life.  The  works  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Burns,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and  many  others  were 
his  first  school  books.  They  became  a  part  of  him  instead  of  being  merely 
memorized.  He  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost  word  for 
word,  and  was  such  an  admirer  of  Hilton  that  a  son  was  named  Charles  Hilton. 

He  used  to  say  that  these  classics  became  his  companions  when  he  was  alone 
with  his  farm  work.  He  was  a  natural  poet,  and  wrote  verse  which  now  sounds 
old-fashioned  but  was  very  fine  for  its  day,  and  received  local  recognition, 

Ilis  prose  also  possessed  superior  merit.  Only  his  son,  Davis,  showed  evidence 
of  inherited  poetic  ability;  William  and  Charles  display  great  interest  in 
history  and  politics;  while  ^orr.  and  Charles  had  a  broader  education,  both 
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graduating  from  West  Milton  High  School. 

David  taught  school  for  some  years;  in  a  Shawnee  Indian  Mission  in 
Kansas;  in  Hanktown  settled  by  the  Randolph  slaves,  a  few  miles  from  home;  and 
in  the  West  Milton  Schools.  But  the  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  farming. 

David  grew  up  in  a  time  when  debating  was  serious  entertainment.  He  was 
a  birthright  Quaker  and  took  religion  seriously.  Since  he  could  both 
think  and  speak,  he  took  part  in  many  debates  on  religious  subjects,  especially 
on  baptism  with  water,  upholding  the  negative  with  all  his  heart  and  mind. 

In  his  family  life  he  was  an  austere  man.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  my 
father  used  to  recall  the  children  could  enjoy  no  games  or  frivolity  but  were 
admonished  by  their  father  to  go  and  read  "Pious  Women",  the  name  of  Whose 
author  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  His  favorite  admonition  was  always 
"there's  too  much  levity",1  But  their  mother,  Eunice,  though  tired  from  bearing 
and  spoiling  nine  children,  was  sweet  and  considerate  and  wanted  them  to  be 
happy.  She  used  to  say  to  them  on  occasion  "wait  till  Father  goes  to  bed, 
then  we'll  have  some  fun".' 

Eunice  Thayer  was  seventeen  when  she  was  married  at  the  Thayer  home  to 
David  Jones,  twenty-seven.  Her  father  was  Davi^  Wells  Thayer,  her  mother 
Elizabeth  Macy  Thayer.  This  is  not  the  Thayer  story  and  not  the  complete  Jones 
story,  but  since  Eunice  Thayer  became  a  Jones  she  has  a  part  in  it. 

In  reDly  to  my  inquiry  of  the  postmaster  of  Blackstone,  Massachusetts, 
concerning  any  Thayers  living  in  that  area,  I  received  a  letter  from  Ferdinand 
Thayer  February  20,  1923* 

This  is  what  he  sent: 

Thomas  Thayer  married  Mary  Adams 
Hon.  Thomas  Thayer  married  Ruth  Darling 
Ichabod  Thayer  married  Eunice  Hill 
Davis  Wells  Thayer  married  Elizabeth  Macy 
Eunice  Thayer  married  David  Jones 
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This  he  said  was  as  far  as  Gen.  Hezaleel  Thayer's  work  carried  the  line  of 
descent.  He  said  further  that  some  of  my  ancestors  were  born  there  at  the 
old  family  home  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  family  until  within  the 
oast  year,  when  it  was  sold. 

My  father  was  greatly  interested  in  this  bit  of  Thayer  genealogy,  for  it 
went  back  three  generations  beyond  what  he  had  known.  As  the  name  Ichabod 
would  indicate,  he  wrote,  it  seems  to  be  the  right  line.  His  grandfather, 

Davis  Wells  Thayer  had  three  brothers;  Samuel,  Laban  and  Ichabod.  There  were 
sisters  whose  names  are  not  known.  Davis  Wells  Thayer's  brother,  Ichabod,  came 
to  Ohio  when  he  did  and  died  a  long  time  ago.  Often  he  had  heard  his  mother 
speak  of  Ichabod.  He  was  a  victim  of  strong  drink. 

"Mfy-  great  grandmother's  name  was  Eunice.  Mother  and  father  visited 
Massachusetts  the  year  before  I  was  born,  1853",  said  my  father.  "Mother 
brought  back  some  spoons  with  the  letters  G  H  engraved  on  them  and  if  I 
remember  correctly,  this  was  Mother's  great  grandmother,  who  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old."  Aunt  Dora  had  these  spoons  in  her  care  in  later  years 
and  gave  two  each  to  Rubie,  Alice  and  me.  Whether  Eunice  Hill  and  Grace  Hill 

were  confused,  I  cannot  presume  to  say. 

Davis  Wells  Thayer  married  Elizabeth  Macy  and  they  were  biased  with 
eight  children,  five  girls  and  three  boys.  In  1839  four  of  the  children 
died  of  scarlet  fever,  all  within  a  month.  They  were;  Enos,  aged  fifteen; 

Anna,  nine;  Mary,  seven;  and  Jano,  five.  Eunice  and  the  baby,  Elizabeth, 
were  all  that  were  left.  Eunice,  was  thirteen,  next  to  the  oldest,  and 
came  near  dying.  Aft e ward  two  boys  were  born;  Davis  James  who  died  in  the  army 
in  Tennessee  in  1862,  and  Erasmus  who  became  a  Veterinarian  in  West  Milton. 

Davis  Wells  Thayer  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  community.  He  filled  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years  and  performed  many  marriage 
ceremonies.  He  was  very  kind  to  children.  Cne  day  as  he  was  walking  to 
town,  he  passed  a  house  where  a  child  was  being  whipped.  He  stopped  and 
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ordered  the  woman  to  quit  or  ha  would  have  tv  r  arrested. 

For  some  years,  D'-'vis  Wells  Thayer  owned  and  operated  the  Woolen  Mill, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  Richard  Bonnet.  It  stood  on  the  West  Bank  of 
Stillwater  Rivar  and  was  reached  by  a  hilly  road  between  the  falls  and  the  Thayer 
homestead.  Many  a  time  as  a  child  I  have  ridden  atop  a  load  of  hay,  up  from  the 
rivar  bottoms,  with  the  horses  straining  to  make  the  grade.  About  midway  was  an 
interesting  fault  in  the  earth's  surface,  where  some  tremendous  power  had  lifted 
the  layers  of  rock  and  left  them  standing  on  edge  from  a  focal  point.  Sven  as 
children,  the  geological  formations  of  this  river  valley  fascinated  us. 

When  D°vis  Wells  Thayer  sold  the  Woolen  Mill,  he  bought  a  general  store  in 
town.  He  must  have  built  the  house  we  call  the  Old  Homestead  about  1830.  It 
was  not  unusual  in  those  days  to  have  a  "secret  drawer",  and  he  put  one  below 
the  large  drawers  in  the  parlor.  At  each  side  of  the  fireplace  there  was  a 
cabinet  of  drawers  topped  with  three  or  four  shelves  which  were  enclosed  by 
doors.  The  secret  drawer  was  entirely  inconspicuous  and  appeared  to  be  a  safe 
hiding  place,  which  it  X\fas  through  the  years.  It  was  a  source  of  great  interest 
and  curiosity  to  the  numerous  offspring  also,  especially  after  a  certain 
circumstance  which  developed.  Great-Grandfather  Thayer  went  one  day  to  the 
secret  drawer  to  remove  the  twenty  bags  of  gold  from  their  hiding  place  and 
became  alarmed  when  he  could  find  only  nineteen.  This  was  no  doubt  after 
his  sale  of  the  Woolen  Mill.  The  six  by  four  inch  entrance  allowed  little 
possibility  for  a  careful  search,  .and  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 

He  thought  that  rats  or  squirrels  might  have  moved  it  somewhat  out  of 
line  of  reach.  So  all  through  the  years  there  had  been  much  speculation, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  small  fry  about  what  could  be  done  with  all 
that  money  in  the  missing  bag  of  gold.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  with  long- 
handi^  implements,  yet  nobody  had  touched  anything  that  felt  in  the  least 
like  a  bag  of  gold.  Finally  the  mystery  was  exploded.  In  July  of  195?  >  having 
secured  permission  to  remove  desirable  parts  of  the  old  walnut  woodwork  before 
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tho  house  was  burned  on  Labor  Day,  my  husband  Ralph  and  my  son  Bob  dismantled 
the  one  cabinet  which  contained  the  secret  drawer.  They  found  nothing  at  all 
exceot  old  nut  shells  and  dirt-the  dirt  of  more  than  a  century.  So  Great- 
Grandfather  Thayer  may  have  miscounted.  The  old  secret  drawer  is  still  intact 
and  will  still  make  a  good  story,  when  and  if  it  ever  gets  into  someone's  home 
again.  And  we  hope  that  is  not  too  far  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 

1/ 

From  the  shelves  of  her  father's  store  came  a  set  of  dishes  for  Enice's 

A 

wedding  gift. 

The  dainty  green  flowers  on  bone  china  were  very  elegant  but  by  the  time  the 
family  was  grown  up,  there  were  only  two  plates  and  a  single  cup  and  saucer  in 
perfect  condition.  Later  the  plates  went  to  the  older  girls,  Mary  and  Lottie, 
while  the  cup  and  saucer  went  to  Aunt  Dora,  '//hen  we  lived  in  Iowa,  we  saw  the 
plate  of  Aunt  Mary's  in  Phyllis's  home.  The  one  Aunt  Lottie  had,  eventually 

fell  to  Aunt  Dora  and  it  was  given  to  Rubie  for  her  daughter,  Eunice,  since  she 

a- 

was  named  for  her  great-grandmother,  Eunice  Thayer  Jones.  By  some  change,  I  fell 
heir  to  a  cracked  cup  and  saucer,  carefully  mended  and  showing  the  dainty  pattern. 

Davis  Wells  Thayer  met  with  reverses  caused  by  a  dishonest  partner*  which 
nearly  ruined  him  financially.  Early  in  the  fifties,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Shawnee  Indian  Mission  in  Kansas  where  he  remained  a  few  years.  He  died 
in  1856. 

David  and  Eunice  were  married  in  1843,  and  in  1850  he,  along  with  Uncle 
Denny  Jay,  his  brother-in-law,  in  a  spring  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses  went  to 
Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  they  were  happy  to  visit  relatives  there,  and 
anxious  to  take  care  of  a  matter  of  business.  They  wanted  to  claim  David's 
inheritance  from  his  Uncle  David  Jones,  brother  of  Elisha. 

The  inheritance  consisted  of  three  slaves,  a  mother  and  her  two  children. 
They  were  Charlotte,  Elizabeth  and  Peter  Jones.  Peter  was  a  boy  nearly  grown 
and  was  valued  at  31500*  The  three  were  valued  at  33000.  Elizabeth  was  a 
young  woman  and  died  of  tuberculosis  soon  after  arriving.  Peter  served  in  the 


Civil  War  and  died  about  1870. 
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Ch^rlotte  died  in  1864  or  I865,  -about  sev  enty  years  old. 

David  had  been  required  to  secure  a  pass  to  bring  the  slaves  to  Ohio,  and 
w^s  asked  to  show  it  only  once  on  the  trip,  as  they  were  nearing  Ohio. 

Pete  proved  to  be  the  worst  negro  in  the  country.  He  was  utterly  lawless 
and  would  gamble,  fight,  get  drunk  or  even  steal.  He  never  showed  any 
appreciation  for  what  had  been  done  for  him  in  securing  his  freedom.  David 
wished  many  times  that  he  ird  left  Pete  in  the  South.  He  could  have  chosen 
another  but  took  Pete,  thinking  he  would  take  care  of  his  mother. 

Charlotte,  when  she  was  old,  lived  around  among  the  Quakers.  She  used  to 
go  to  David's  home  and  stay  for  two  or  three  months.  The  children  thought  a 
lot  of  her  and  venerated  her  memory.  She  was  a  true  type  of  the  mammy  of 
slavery  days  in  the  South  and  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  whole  family. 

While  Elizabeth  lived  she  showed  great  love  and  respect  for  David. 

The  Northern  Quakers  were  very  active  in  the  abolition  movement  and  many 
Quaker  homes  were  stations  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
which  made  freedom  possible  for  many  slaves.  For  many  years  Friends  were  slave¬ 
owners  in  South  Carolina.  Then  they  turned  against  it  and  considered  it 
irreligious.  Those  of  their  members  who  refused  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
were  disowned.  Some  slaves  followed  their  owners  to  Ohio.  Others,  though  free, 
kept  on  living  in  the  South  in  poverty  and  misery,  without  a  means  of 
livelihood.  One  far-seeing  old  gentleman  in  his  last  will  stated  that  the 
slaves  who  were  left  to  his  widow,  upon  her  death  should  go  to  some  member  of  the 

family  to  be  cared  for.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  provision^  like  this, 

ds 

brought  the  three  slaves  from  his  Uncle  Davi\#  in  South  Carolina,  to  David  Jones 
in  Ohio. 

A  negro  settlement,  known  as  Hanktown,  about  five  miles  from  West  Milton, 
was  settled  by  the  one  time  slaves  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Randolph  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  it  would  seem  one  of  the  most  generous.  His  personal  library  was 
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bequeathed  to  John  Marshal,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

He  made  a  will  in  1821  freeing  all  of  his  slaves,  then  a  later  will  retracting 
this  provision.  Both  wills  were  admitted  to  probate  prior  to  July  of  1837. 

Judge  William  Leigh  was  named  as  executor,  who  was  to  purchase  ten  acres  of 
land  for  each  slave.  But  because  Judge  Leigh  purchased  the  land  in  his  own  name, 
the  estate  was  in  litigation  in  the  courts  for  twelve  years.  The  Judge  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  near  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  when  the  colored  people  arrived  to  take 
possession,  nearby  farmers  drove  them  away.  Then  he  bought  200  acres  near  Laura, 
of  James  Hanks  a  civil  engineer.  In  the  fall  of  1843,  Hanktown  came  into  being. 

At  one  time,  David  Jones  taught  in  the  Hanktown  school.  And  it  was  to  this 
settlement  that  Charlotte,  Elizabeth  and  Pete  were  taken.  Here  Elizabeth  died 
and  Charlotte  then  began  visiting  in  the  Quaker  Homes. 

After  the  death  of  Davis  Wells  Thayer  in  1856,  Elizabeth  Thayer  was  alone 
in  the  big  house.  There  was  no  room  at  that  time  over  the  kitchen.  It  was 
built  in  1886  for  my  mother  and  father  as  newly-weds.  And  two  years  later  I 
was  born  in  that  "upper  room. " 

Because  Elizabeth  Thayer  was  lonely  and  wanted  Eunice  and  David  with  their 
eight  children  to  move  in  with  her,  this  they  did  in  1868.  ^hey  had  the  two  back 
rooms  and  one  upstairs.  The  boys  had  to  go  onto  the  back  porch  and  into  the 
hallway  by  the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.  The  family 
began  to  raise  tobacco  about  18?0.  Too,  they  raised  wheat  and  other  things. 

They  had  their  own  meat  and  lard  and  the  cellar  was  full  of  potatoes  and  red 
apples,  as  well  as  apple  butter.  They  had  a  cane  mill  in  what  was  later 
Uncle  Davis'  grove  and  every  fall  made  sorghum  molasses  for  themselves  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  big  family  had  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  of  company. 

Eunice  inherited  one- third  of  the  place,  Aunt  Elizabeth  one-third  and  the 
two  of  them  bought  Uncle  Erasmus'  third,  which  kept  them  in  debt  for  many  years. 
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On  February  3»  1868,  the  tenth  and  last  child  arrived,  Charles  Milton. 
Lambert  had  died  in  1853 »  when  only  ten  months  of  age.  Susan  Ellen  lived  in 
the  Thayer  homestead  only  two  years,  her  duath  occurred  in  18?0.  Mary  had 
left  the  home  nest. 

—  -Charlotte  Benson,  called  Lottie,  was  the  oldest  having  been  born 
April  19,  1844.  She  got  a  teacher's  certificate  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  but  taught 
only  one  year  for  she  did  not  like  teaching.  Later  she  worked  in  the  green¬ 
house  of  Uncle  Gardiner  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  Mendenhall  at  Richmond,  Indiana. 

She  helped  Aunt  Elizabeth  too,  with  the  house  work.  Then  she  went  to  learn 
the  millinery  trade  from  Naomi  Mendenhall.  She  was  in  Richmond  for  several 
years.  She  was  a  good  seamstress  and  sewed  by  the  week  at  two  dollars  and 
was  in  great  demand.  Even  in  her  later  years,  which  she  spent  at  the  old 
home  place,  she  cared  for  the  clothes  of  the  two  brothers,'  Enos  and  Davis,  who 
were  also  living  there.  When  she  was  forty- seven  years  of  age,  she  married 
Kirk  L.  Mote,  son  of  Marcus  Mote,  the  well  known  Quaker  artist^.  They  lived  on 

a  farm  near  Oregonia,  Ohio,  until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  when  they  moved 

near  West  Milton.  Lottie  was  a  real  mother-sister  to  all  the  family. 

--Mary  Jane  was  born  March  30 »  1846.  She  was  a  wonderful  managep  and  worker 
and  was  married  at  twenty-three.  She  had  worked  for  Uncle  Erasmus' 
father-in-law,  Andy  Stevens.  He  was  a  well-to-do  man,  and  when  Uncle  Erasmus 
and  his  brother-in-law  came  into  the  inheritance,  they  decided  to  get  rich  by 
going  to  Iowa  to  sell  lightning  rods.  Mary  went  along.  At  Dillon,  Iowa,  they 
met  up  with  Ebenezer  Foote.  Eb  had  been  a  carpenter  and  after  a  badly  injured 
hand,  took  a  job  with  them  helping  sell  the  new  invention,  Mary  and  Eb 
seemed  to  fall  for  each  other.  His  mother  was  very  ill  and  that  hastened  their 
marriage.  She  was  a  mighty  good  woman,  very  ambitious,  and  hard  work  hastened 

her  death  when  she  was  only  fifty-five,  The  children  were; 

b.  Jan,  18,  1870 


Alta  May 


d,  Jan,  16,  1939 
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Harry  Everett  b.  Feb.  17,  1880  d.  1957 

Wendell  b.  Mar.  19,  1884  d. 

-  -  Enos  Thayer  Jones  b.  Feb.  12,  1849  d.  Aug.  19,  1933 

He  married  Sarah  Ketcham  in  1882  at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  She  was  a  widow 
with  two  boys,  Will  and  Otto.  After  her  death  in  1891,  Uncle  Enos  brought 
Maurice  and  Rubie  back  with  him  to  live  at  the  old  home. 

Uncle  Enos  was  a  fine  salesman  and  was  selling  books  in  Michigan  when  he 
met  Sadie.  After  his  return,  he  helped  with  the  farming.  They  all  raised  and 
cured  broom  corn  for  the  brooms  they  made  and  sold,  and  with  a  large  tobacco 
shed  for  curing,  they  put  in  acres  of  seedleaf  tobacco. 

He  was  a  worshipful  Mason  like  all  the  men  of  the  family. 

The  children  were; 

Maurice  Motto  b.  Jan.  19,  1884  m,  Della  Downing  d. 

Bessie  Zoie  died  in  infancy 

Rubie  Elizabeth  b.  June  28,  1887 

-  -  Lambert  Jefferson,  lived  only  from  May  10,  1852  to  Jan.  21,  1853 

-  —  William  Allen,  named  for  a  great  Quaker  preacher,  b.  Jan,  21,  1854 

d.  Dec.  31,  1940 

He  married  Lydia  Ellis  at  Jonesboro,  Indiana,  Nov.  27,  1886. 

My  father,  like  his  before  him,  was  self-educat*d  and  had  very  little 
formal  education.  He  loved  good  literature,  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Alexander  Dumas,  Charles  Dickens,  and  many  others.  Many  a  winter  he  read 
aloud,  evening  after  evening,  Dombey  and  Son,  Bleak  House,  David  Copperfield 

and  all  the  rest  until  the  three  of  us  had  a  pretty  good  acquaintance  with 

-s’ 

Dickens  wonderful  characters.  My  mother,  who  had  been  a  teacher,  was  helpful 
in  developing  his  cultural  life. 

Debating  societies  were  prominent  in  his  younger  days  and  there  he  learned 
to  think  and  speak  before  a  crowd.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  literally 
worshipped  men  like  Lincoln,  McKinley,  even  Harding,  The  day  Harding  died 
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ho  and  Uncle  Davis  took  the  day  off,  being  so  grievously  affected.  He  was 
postmaster  1888-1892.  He  served  as  Two.  Judge  of  elections  many  years  and 
went  to  Troy,  the  county  seat,  for  his  last  thirty  years  to  meet  with  the 
board  and  present  names  for  jury  duty.  Once  he  was  selected  to  serve  on 
the  Federal  jury  at  Cincinnati.  By  some  misunderstanding,  he  was  unable 
to  find  the  court  room  for  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  Judge  reprimanded 
him,  but  allowed  him  his  pay.  One  time  Robert  A.  Taft  called  on  him  as  an 
influential  politician,  which  he  was  in  a  small  though  gratifying  way. 

Like  his  brothers,  he  became  in  his  early  years  a  member  of  the  West  Milton 
Band.  Uncle  Enos  and  Uncle  Charlie  played  alto  horns,  he  played  cornet, 

Uncle  Davis  (also  Uncle  Harry)  played  drums.  About  1908,  the  Sunday  school  of 
the  Quaker  church,  by  subscription  of  the  members  purchased  a  silver  cornet  and 
my  father  was  asked  to  play  it.  Maurice  played  violin.  I  was  playing  the  organ 
at  Sunday  school.  And  a  ten  piece  orchestra  was  formed  soon.  We  had  no  formal 
engagements,  but  had  a  lot  of  fun  practicing  and  playing  together. 

For  many  years  of  his  later  life,  he  taught  a  Sunday  school  class  of 
Quaker  women.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  served  as  Worthy  Patron  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  His  was  a  useful  life  and  dedicated  to  the  causes  which  he  served. 

-  -  Davis  Wells  Jones  b.  Dec.  18,  1856  d.  April,  1948 

He  never  married  and  lived  in  the  old  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  toil,  doing  the  very  hardest  kinds  of  work  as  a  day  laborer, 
yet  more  than  upon  any  other  descendant  the  mantle  of  poetic  creation  fell  upon 
him.  "The  Song  of  the  Rifle"  is  one  of  his  best,  though  "Winona",  an  Indian 
ballad  and  "Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain"  are  deserving  of  merit. 

In  1898  he  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  though  he  saw  no  active 
duty.  Like  Aunt  Lottie  and  Uncle  Enos,  throughout  his  life  he  retained  a 
birthright  membership  in  the  Quaker  church. 

-  Elisha  Jones,  named  for  his  grandfather,  b.  Jan.  31 ,  1859  d.  Jan.  4,  1911 
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Elisha  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  family.  He  had  the  best  disposition,  was 
witty,  and  charming  and  was  possessed  of  a  tender  heart,  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  a  talent  for  music.  When  a  young  man,  he  was  called  to  sing  at  funerals. 
One  time  he  was  singing  at  the  funeral  of  a  little  boy  and  when  the  song  was 
ended,  he  sat  down  and  cried.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  wanted  to  know  for 
sure,  whether  they  were  democrats  or  junkers! 

To  get  his  musical  education,  he  went  as  a  young  man  to  the  Soldiers’  Home 
near  Dayton  for  training  with  Mr.  Stubblebine,  the  band  leader  there.  For  years 
he  played  there  with  the  band.  He  also  played  cornet  in  the  M.E.  church  at 
Dayton,  for  some  time.  Then  he  became  trombone  player  for  the  Victoria,  first 
class  theater  in  the  city  and  played  there  many  years.  Mr.  Heidelberg,  director 
of  the  orchestra,  said  he  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  Ohio.  But  along  with 
his  success  came  his  downfall.  With  the  orchestra  he  played  at  swank  weddings 
where  an  abundance  of  liquor  was  served  and  the  habit  was  formed.  This  only 
shows  what  the  demon  alcohol  can  do.  He  became  an  alcoholic,  lost  his  job, 
his  family,  and  died  alone  in  West  Milton. 

He  had  married  Mary  Stevens  of  Rochester,  Indiana,  Mary's  mother  and 
Alice  Hart's  mother  were  step-sisters.  One  summer  Alice  visited  Mary  at 
Rochester,  the  next  summer,  Mary  visited  Alice,  who  lived  adjoining  the  Jones 
homestead.  Not  long  after,  Elisha  and  Mary  were  married.  They  had  two  fine 
sons,  Russell  and  Harold.  Harold  was  married  but  died  of  peritonitis  not  too 
long  after.  Russell  died  soon  after.  Both  were  in  their  twenties.  Mary  died 
about  the  time  of  Uncle  Enos'  death,  1933. 

-  ..  Dora  Elizabeth  b.  Sept.  13,  1862 

Dora  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  graduate  from  High  School.  After 
teaching  one  year  in  the  country,  she  taught  seven  years  in  West  Milton  under 
her  beloved  friend,  educator  and  superintendent,  Lawrence  Evans.  She  began 
in  second  grade,  ended  in  seventh,  while  her  close  friend,  Alice  Hart,  was 
teaching  eighth  grade.  On  May  25,  1893»  the  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
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of  her  mother  and  father,  she  was  married  at  the  old  home,  and  standing  in  the 
same  place,  to  Harry  uldrich,  a  man  of  artistic  talent  and  friendly  disposition. 
He  loved  children  and  they  loved  him. 

Dora,  now  in  hr  late  nineties,  is  a  remarkable  woman,  both  physically  and 
mentally  and  bids  fair  to  equal  the  hundred  years  of  her  MOTHER'S  GREAT 
GRANDMOTHER — Eunice  Hill.  In  later  years  she  developed  an  inherited  talent  for 
quoting  poetic  numbers  and  has  delighted  many  a  group  with  these  memorized  poems. 
-  Susan  Ellen  b.  June  26,  1865  d.  Sept.  11,  1870 

"Susan  Ellen  was  a  chubby,  pretty  little  girl.  She  was  in  good  health  until 
that  Sunday  morning.  David  had  brought  a  guest  home  for  dinner.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  ready,  Eunice  excused  herself  to  look  after  the  children,  as  both  Dora 
and  Susan  Ellen  were  in  bed.  She  took  Susan  Ellen  up  on  her  lap  and  she  threw  up 
which  brought  on  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  She  knew  nothing  after  that  and  soon 
passed  away.  She  could  not  have  had  tuberculosis  nor  was  she  injured  by  the  fall 
she  had  before  she  could  walk.  That  was  when  we  were  living  in  Darke  County 
(says  Aunt  Dora  further)  in  a  house  with  an  unfinished  upstairs.  William  and 
Davis  were  swinging  me  down  between  the  rafters  into  the  room  below.  When 
Susan  Ellen  fell,  their  first  impulse  was  to  let  me  drop  and  go  to  her.  Needless 
to  say  they  reconsidered.  I  don't  know  why  Susan  Ellen  was  up  there  but  I 
suppose  one  of  the  boys  had  taken  her  up  there  and  then  forgot  to  watch  her  as 
she  crawled.  It  knocked  the  breath  out  of  her  and  it  has  always  been  a  wonder  to 
me  that  it  didn't  cripple  her  for  life.  The  exact  cause  of  her  death  was  not 
determined. " 

-  Charles  Milton  b,  Feb.  3*  1868  d.  April  13,  1952 

The  last  child  received  the  cherished  name  of  Milton.  He,  too,  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Milton  High  School.  He  and  Martha  Languish  of  Cincinnati,  were 
married  in  July,  1909.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  American  War  though  he 
saw  no  service.  He  resided  near  West  Milton  his  entire  life,  except  for  a  few 
years  in  Cincinnati  following  his  marriage. 
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The  story  of  the  David  Jones  branch  of  the  family  is  nearing  its  close. 
Like  West  Branch,  no  prophet  is  needed  to  forecast  its  fate.  David  Jones  had 
five  sons  to  perpetuate  the  name,  Davis  never  married;  Charles  had  no 
descendants;  William's  son  Carl  lived  only  seven  years;  Elisha's  two  sons  died 
in  young  manhood.  Upon  Enos'  son  Maurice  fell  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
the  name.  His  death  a  few  years  ago  was  untimely.  His  son,  Elbert,  born 
November  25,  1922  has  not  married.  Unless  the  unexpected  happens,  the  name 
in  this  branch  of  the  family  will  die  out. 

Perhaps  like  all  things  in  the  world,  they  have 
"had  their  day,  and  ceased  to  be. " 
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JONES  GENEALOGY 


John  Jones 

of  Edgefield,  South  Carolina 

Jane 

b.  1743 

d.  Oct.  12,  1796 
His  family 

b.  Jan.  11,  1772 

marriod  Margaret  Benson 

May  1,  1771 

d.  Sept.  25,  1777 

William 

b.  Nov.  28,  1774 

d.  Sept.  27,  1777 

David 

b.  Jon.  7,  1778 

d.  date  unknown 

William 

b.  Feb.  28,  1780 

d.  Feb.  28,  1791 

Saraha 

b.  Jan.  8,  1782 

d.  Mar.  30,  1783 

David 

b.  Dec.  19,  1783 

m.  Mary  Mendenhall 

d.  Jan.-—,  1845 

Jonathan 

b.  Dec.  19,  1783 

m.  Ersey  D.  Jones 

d.  July  23,  1833 

Elijah 

b.  Jan.  19,  1786 

m.  Anna  Miles 

d.  Feb.  21,  1818 

Elisha 

b.  Jan.  19,  1786 

m.  Susannah  Hollingsworth 
m.  Rebecca  Pearson 

d.  Sept.  7,  1840 

Benson 

b.  Jan.  3,  178S 

m.  Priscilla  O'Neal 

d.  Sept.  17,  1834 

Susannah  b.  Oct,  10,  1789 

m.  Samuel  Hughes 

d.  Sept.  11,  1859 

John 

b.  Feb.  19,  1792 

h 

m.  Nancy  Sheperd 

d.  Sept.  8,  1842 

Wives  of  Elisha  Jones,  son  of  John  Jones,  twin  of  Elijah 


Susannah  Hollingsworth  b.  1788 
Rebecca  Pearson  b.  1789 


d.  1817 
d.  Nov,  1876 
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Elisha  Jones  of  West  Mi It on ,  Ohio 

b.  Jan.  19,  1786  m.l  Susannah  Hollingsworth  1806 

d.  Sept.  7,  1840  ra. 2  Rebecca  Pearson  July  30,  1818 

Children 


Sarah 

b.  May  31,  1807 

m.  David  Jay 

d.  Jan.  28,  1890 

Mary 

b.  Jan. 

18,  1809 

m.  Denny  Jay 

d.  March  7,  1873 

Ann 

b.  Apr. 

26,  1811 

ra.  Jonathan  Jay 

d.  Jan.  9,  1849 

Charity 

b.  June 

13,  1813 

m.  Luke  Smith  Mote 

d.  June  22,  1894 

David 

b.  Oct.  4,  1815  m.  Eunice  Thayer 

Children  by  the  second  wife 

d.  Nov.  19,  1896 

Enoch 

b.  July 

9,  1319 

m.l  Jay 

2  Miles 

3  Graves 

d.  Mar.  31,  1886 

Susannah  b.  Aug. 

23,  1820 

m.l  Jay 

2  Coppock 

d. - 

Esther 

b.  Mar. 

19,  1823 

ra.  Jacob  Davis 

d.  Aug.  20,  1867 

Zilpah 

b.  Aug, 

21,  1324 

d.  Sept.  9,  1842 

Martha 

b.  Pub, 

10,  1826 

m.  Isaac  Teague 

d.  July  26,  1851 

Rebecca 

b.  Mrr. 

11,  1828 

m.  Joseph  Teague 

d.  — 

Lydia 

b.  Dec. 

30,  1829 

d.  Aug.  8,  1831 

Elisha 

b.  Aug. 

18,  1831 

d.  Dec.  1,  1831 

Elijah 

b.  Jan. 

21,  1834 

d.  Apr.  16,  1834 

• 
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Sarah  (Jones)  Jay  of  Jonesboro,  Indiana 

b.  May  31,  1807  m.  David  Jay  Juno  25,  1829 

d.  Jan.  28,  1890 


d. 


Berlinda 

b.  Jan.  7,  1832 

m.  David  Whitson  d. 

Job  P 

b.  July  31,  1833 

died  young 

Elisha 

b.  May  3,  1835 

m,  Anna  Scott  d. 

Samuel 

died  during  Civil  War, 
unmarried 

William 

b. 

m,  Martha  E.  Howell  d. 

Susannah 

b. 

m,  Hezekiah  Miller  d. 

Thomas 

died  in  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Lydia 

died  in  childhood 

Mary  (Jones)  Jay  of  Jonesboro 

,  Indiana 

b,  Jan.  18 

Children 

,  1809 

m.  Denny  Jay  Nov.  26,  1829  d. 

Susannah 

b.  Oct.  9,  1830 

m,  Cornelius  Ratliff 

Cynthia  Ann  b.  May  5,  1832 

m.  Nixon  Winslow 

Keturah 

b.  Mar.  8,  1834 

m.  Rush 

Dec.  4,  1835 

• 

Elisha 

b.  Mar-»~8,— -1834 

m.  Overman 

Jesse 

b.  Feb.  17,  1840 

m,  Susan  Winslow 

Thomas  E. 

b.  Apr.  16,  1842 

died  young 

David  A. 

b.  May  1,  1843 

not  married  d.  1873 

Mary 

b.  Jan.  25,  1846 

m.  Thomas  Nixon  no  children 

Denny 

b.  Nov.  25,  1848 

died  young 

d.  Mar.  7,  1873 


Lambert 


not  married 

William  Jay  has  two  children— Walter  C.  m.  Emma  Hood  have  childr 
Susannah  has  one  son-Harry  H.  Miller  m,  Minnie  Gibson  2  sons 


en 
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Ann  (Jones)  Jay,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio  1506623 

b.  Apr.  28,  1811 

d.  Jan.  9,  1849  m.  Jonathan  Jay  Apr.  25 ,  1833 

Children 


Charity 

b. 

Aug.  18, 

1834 

m. 

Evans 

James 

b. 

Apr.  25, 

1836 

m. 

Elisha 

b. 

Rebecca 

b. 

Martha 

b. 

m. 

Anderson 

Moses 

b, 

m. 

Charity ,{  Jones) 'Mote  of  West ; Milton, ...Ohio- 

b.  June  13,  1813  m,  Luke  Smith  Mote  Oct.  23,  1834 

d.  June  6,  1893 

Children 


Elisha  b.  Sept.  9,  1836 

Arenah  E,  b.  Au  8,  1838 

Win,  Alden  b.  Aug.  27,  1840 

Celesta  Susan  b,  July  22,  1842 
Mary  Maloan  b.  Nov.  17,  1844 

Arriadne  b.  Mar.  15,  1847 

Marcus  Benson  b.  Mar,  29,  1850 


m.  Hannah  Dickenson 

m.  Samuel  Kersey 

m.  Mattie  Hawkins 

m.  Abram  Hollingsworth 

m,  Albert  Warwick 

m.  1.  T.C.  Hart 
2.  David  Teague 

m.l.  Gerogiana  Mast 
2.  Elizabeth  Erven 


d. 


no  children 


d.  Sept.  23,  1893 


d.  Aug.  29,  1891 


d. 


Cordelia  B.  b.  Dec.  4,  1852 


m.  Abner  Joyce  Erven 


jloxwifiW  Jt  1£A  .ai 
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David  Jones  of  West  Milton,  Ohio 

b.  Oct.  4,  1015  m.  Eunice  Thayer,  May  25,  1 043 

d.  Nov.  19,  IO96 


Children 


Charlotte  Benson 

b. 

Apr. 

9, 

1844 

m. 

K.L.  Mote,  Dec. 

19,  1891  d. 

Feb.  21, 

1931 

Fcote 

Mary  Jane 

b. 

Mar. 

30, 

1 846 

m. 

E .  E .  Mote 

1869  d. 

1901 

Enos  Thayer 

b. 

Feb. 

12, 

1849 

m. 

Sarah  Ketcham 

1882  d. 

Sept. 

1933 

Lambert  Jefferson 

b. 

May 

10, 

1852 

m. 

d. 

Jan.  21, 

1853 

William  Allen 

b. 

Jan. 

21, 

1  85$ 

m. 

Lydia  Ellis  Nov.  27,1886  d. 

Dec.  31, 

1940 

David.  Wells 

b. 

Dec. 

IS, 

1856 

m. 

d. 

Apr. 

1947 

Elisha 

b. 

Jan. 

31, 

1859 

m. 

Mary  Stevens 

d. 

Jan.  4, 

1911 

Dora  Elizabeth 

b. 

Sept. 

■  13, 

1862 

m. 

Harry  Aldrich 

May  25,  1893 

d. 

Susan  Ellen 

b. 

June 

26, 

1865 

m. 

d. 

Sept.  11, 

187( 

Charles  Milton 

b. 

Feb. 

3, 

1868 

m. 

Martha  Languish, 

1909  d . 

Apr.  \l 3, 

195;: 
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Susannah  Jones  of  Wabash,  Indian?. 

b,  Aug.  23 ,  1820  m.l.  rJ?y 

2.  James  Coppock 

Esther  Jones  of  Wabash,  Indiana 

b.  liar.  19,  1823  m.  Jacob  Davis 

Martha  Jones  of  West  Milton,  Ohio 

b.  Fob.  10,  1826  m.  Issac  Teague 

Rebecca  Jones  of  Wabash,  Indiana 

b.  Mar.  11,  1828  m.  Joseph  Teague 


no  children  d. 


no  children  d. 


d.  July  26,  1851 


several  d. 

children 


This  ends  the  first,  second  and  third  generations  from  John  Jones,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  get  data.  William  A,  Jones 
Bcrlinda  Jay  of  Jonesboro,  Indiana 


b.  Jan.  7,  1842  m.  David  Whitson 

Children  of  fourth  generation: 


Roll and  L,  Whitson 
b.  May  7,  I860 
Rufus  Whitson 
b.  Aug.  31 j  1855 
Sarah  J.  Whitson 
b.  Feb.  9 9  1862 
Irvin  Whitson 
b.  Feb.  1,  1868 


m.  Rett a  Kellogg 


.  j».  Elizabeth  Teague 


m.  Joseph  Jones 


m.  Adalin  Clark 


d. 


d. 


d.  Feb.. 8,  1880 


two  children 


Jeanette  Whitson 

b.  Aug.  9,  1866  m.  W.  R,  Elliot 

Anna  Whitson,  Daughter  of  Rollird  L.  b.  Aug.  6,  1887 

Children  of  Rufus 

Charles  J.  b.  Sept.  1,  1875 

Davis  A.  b.  July  19,  1877 

Verlinda  D.  b.  Oct.  19,  1879 


•  "•  •'  •  •  "l 


cfoxlia  ,H  .W  .rrr 


.■  '  ■  .Cf 


.  ••  ...  .•  ;  ■  i -  zrtr.k 

'  ‘yW'  :X!r- vix-l.  ,d  .A  sxv.c.I 
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Elisha  B,  Jay  of  Jonesboro,  Indiana 


b.  May  3 >  1833 

m. 

Anna  Scott 

Children 

Alice  b.  Sept, 

13,  1862 

Frank  b. 

m. 

Cliffie  Winslow 

Gillian  C.  b. 

m. 

Cora  Hill 

Edgar  b. 

. 

Charles  b. 

m. 

Blanche  Thomas 

3  daughters 

d.  1804 


d. 

d. 

d. 


d. 


Frank  has  one  child,  Belle 

Wm,  C,  has  five  children,  Fred,  Mary,  William,  Otis, 

Cynthia  (Jay)  Winslow  of  Fairmount,  Indiana 
b.  May  5,  1832  m.  Nixon  Winslow 

Children-fouth  generation 

Louvena  b,  m#  John  Kelsey 

Webster  b, 

Ella  b.  not  married 


Denny  b. 


Ancil 


b. 


Clinton  b. 
Fifth  generation 


m  1.- 

m, -Elliott 
m.  Myrtle  Ellis 


Evelyn  (Winslaw)  Payne 

in.  Wessie  Payne 


and  James 


Has  children 


Has  children 
Has  children 


Sixth  generation 

Children  of  Evelyn-  Marth  Louise,  James  W. ,  and  two  other  boys 

Susannah  (Jay)  Ratcliff  of  Marion,  Indiana 
b.  Oct.  9,  1830  m.  Cornelius  Ratcliff 


Children-fourth  generation 


i'J-OXlIT  -  .  : 

■V  - 

•'  -/  •'•••  !  (  .  : 

. 

Ryland 

Russell 


b 
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d 


b. 

Keturah  (Jay)  Rush  of  Lawrence,  Kansas 


b.  Mar,  8,  1834 

m.  John  Rush 

Elisha  Jay  of 

Jonesboro,  Indiana 

b.  Dec,  4,  1835 

m.  -  Overman 

children,  fourth  generation 

Laura 

Jesse  Jay  of  Jonesboro 

b.  Feb.  17,  1840 

m.  Susan  Winslow 

Children  of  fourth 

generation 

Lawrence  b. 

m. 

Adelphia  b , 

m,  Luther  Gift 

Watson  b, 

m.  children 

Mary  b8 

m.  -  Kiser 

Elisha  J J  Mots  cf  Richmond,  Indiana 
Sept,  9.  133S  m.  Hannah  Die Re ns on 

Arenah  (Mote)  Kersey  of  Oregonia,  Ohio 
b,  Aug,  8,  1838  m.  Samuel  Kersey 

children  of  fourth  generation 

Rufus  b,  Dora  Anna  Bertha  Fanny 

Celeste  (Mote)  Hollingsworth  of  Oregonia,  Ohio 
b,  July  22,  18/+2  m.  Abram  Hollingsworth 

children-  Albert  Charles  Wildey  Morris 
Mary  (Mote)  Warwick  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
b.  Nov.  17,  1844  m.  Albert  Warwick 

children-  Harry  Vernon  Alberta  Chatty 


d. 

had  several  children 


d. 

children 

children 


several  children-no  data 


Cora 

Joseph  Mamie 

Lilly  Raymond 


-  .  •  •  . 

bioQ  ,d 

if 

- 

aimol-i 

' 
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Arriadne  (Mote)  Teague  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

b,  March  15,  1847  m.,1,  T.C.  Hart 

2.  David  Teague 

children  of  fourth  generation 
Delia  b,  Feb.  3,  1880  m. 

Chester  Wayne  b.  Jan.  19 ,  1883  rc, 

Marcus  Benson  Mote  of  West  Milton,  Ohio 

b.  Mar.  29,  1850  m.  1,  Georgiana  Mast  d.  Aug,  29.  1891 

2,  Elizabeth  Erven 

Children  of  fourth  generation 

Carrie  married  a  Brumbaugh-children.  Roy  Dale  Spencer  Joyce 
Cordelia  (Mote)  Erven  of  San  Pedro,  California 

b.  Dec.  4,  1852  m.  A,J.  Erven  one  son,  Willian  J. -children 

Mary  (Jones)  Foote  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
b.  Mar,  30?  1846  m,  E.E.  Foote  1869  d,  1901 

Children — of  the  fourth 

Atla  May  married  George  Fanton,  Harry  E.  Wendell 

Enos  T,  Jones  of  West  Milton,  Ohio 
b,  Feb,  12,  1-849  m,  Sadie  Ketcham  1882  d,  1933 

Children — of  the  fourth 

Maurice  M,  b,  Jan,  19,  1883  m.  Della  Doming  Aug,  17,  1910  d, 

Children-of  the  fifth  generation 
Marjorie  b.  Mar.  7,  1921  m.  Kenneth  Jackson 
Elbert  Downing  b,  Nov,  25,  1922 

Rubie  E.  -of  the  fourth  b.  June  28,  1887  m.  Philip  Flitman,  Dec.  20,  1919 
Children  of  the  fifth 

Eunice  b.  Jan,  31,  1920  m.  Vincent  Picone 

Esther  b.  Dec,  18,  1922  m,  Kenneth  Durham 

b,  Oct.  6,  1924  m.  Beatrice  Behrik 


Emerson 


, 

<?:■  '>■£  ,  :i  .o''  1  ,cf 

•  - 

\  ,  .  1  .  •  \ 
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; 
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William  A.  Jones  of  West  Milton,  Ohio 

b.  Jaiu  21,  1954  m,  Lydia  Ellis 

Carelton  Ellis  b.  July  9,  1890 

Inez  D,  b*  Mar.  7,  1888  m,  Ralph  Johnson 

June  29,  1916 

Children 

Dorothy  Louise  b.  July  16,  1917  m.  Herbert  J.  Langen 

Nov.  22,  1941 

Robert  Milan  b.  Jan,  28,  1919  m,  Betty  Flinn 

July  24,  1941 

Elisha  Jones  of  Dayton,  Ohio 
b.  Jan,  31,  1859  m.  Mary  Stephens 

Russell  and  Harold  both  died  in  young  manhood 
Dora  (Jones)  Aldrich  of  West  Milton,  Ohio 
b,  Septr  13.  1862  m.  Harry  D.  Aldrich 

children 


Leland  b.  Apr.  8;  1394 
William  b.  Jan  26,  1898 
Alice  b.  Jan,  9.  1904 


d,  Dec.  31,  1940 
d.  Mar.  6,  1898 


d.  ^an.  1911 


m,  Margaret  Randall 
m,  Myra  C^se 

m.  Byron  Carr  Dec.  31,  1932 


Elsiha  D,  Jones  of  Hughesville,  Maryland,  son  of  Enoch 


b.  Sept.  5,  1856 
children 
Golden  b. 

Joseph  b, 

Leroy  b. 

Agnes  b. 


m.  Chloe  Hockett 


m,  Grace  Carey 
m.  Erma  Pickering 


MarfooH.  90/..O  im  ■  -o«8i  .5  .*J<*  •«* 
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The  Eevolut ionary  War  record  of  John  Jones  is  very  simple,  as  follows: 
From  Stub  Entries  in  S.C.  Archives,  Book  L*I«I,  Page  143 
•'#244  Lib  II  Issued  the  first  October  1764  to  Mr,  John  Jones 
late  private  in  Bums  Troop,  \\\  Hamptons  regiment,  Sumpters  Brigade, 
State  Troops  for  ninety  fcmr  pounds  Sterling  being  amount  pay  and 
bounty  due  him  for  Services  in  that  Troop  together  with  Interest 
thereon  from  first  April  1702  to  date  hereof: 

Agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  General  Assemblyof  the  eleventh  of 
March  last - 

Pounds  86:10:8  Principal  Pounds  94..0..0 


Interest  _  ,  6. .11.. 7  " 


. 


